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Colonel MacEllicot had arrived from Ireland with forty or fifty men
above his proper quota; the Duke of Berwick, who was in command of
the garrison, proposed that these men should be distributed among the
English regiments; Colonel Beaumont, backed by five of his captains,
represented to the Duke that it was not "consistent with our honours to
have foreigners imposed upon us without being complained of that our
companies were weak, or orders to recruit them": the captains were
willing to recruit more men for their companies, as was their privilege
and duty if the numbers were too small, but they were unwilling to
affront their men by associating them with Irishmen, whom they
despised.1 When Berwick insisted on the men being taken, Beaumont
and the captains offered to resign their commissions. When the incident
was reported to James he sent a troop of horse to bring the recalcitrant
officers to Windsor; there they were tried by court-martial and dis-
missed from the Army. James would have acted more wisely if he had
treated the matter as trivial, as indeed it was at first, for Beaumont's
original representation had been reasonable and respectful and in no
sense defiant; by giving the case publicity James made it a test case for
the Army, as the trial of the bishops had been a test case for the Church.
The immediate effect of the court-martial was disastrous, for on Sep-
tember 18 it was said that at Portsmouth a great many officers had
resigned their commissions, that a number of men had deserted and that
James himself was going to Portsmouth to restore discipline.

In the Navy, before William actually landed in England, there had
been less disturbance. But there was one incident which brought home
to James the limitations of his power in a sphere in which he flattered
himself he was supreme. The fleet of some twenty ships had been at
sea since the beginning of the year, and James had recently appointed
a Catholic, Sir Roger Strickland, to command it. Strickland dismissed
his Anglican chaplain, took priests on board, and Catholic rites, possibly
even the Mass, were celebrated on the flagship: the result was something
like a mutiny, which Strickland failed to suppress. In the middle of
July the condition of the Navy in the Thames estuary was so serious
that James had to go down to see what he could do. He "flattered the
seamen all he could, went from ship to ship and called the seamen his
children, said he had nothing to say as to their religion, that he granted
liberty of conscience to all, but expected that they should behave them-
selves like men of honour and courage when there was occasion for their
service; but all the popish priests were brought on shore".

1 James's biographer makes the ^unworthy and unsupported allegation:
"Beaumont . . . being already engaged in the Prince of Orange's interest,
was unwilling to have so many spies on him".